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ON THE SECURITY OF A VIRTUOUS COURSE, 


BY DR. PRICE. 


He that walketh uprightly, walketh surely. Prov. x. 9. 


(Continued from our last.) 


Let us next consider the security which an upright conduct 
gives with respect to another world. 

After this life is over, we are to enter on another world. 

The most sceptical principles give us nv sufficient reason for 
denying this. Whatever may be true of the order and admin- 
istration of nature, it must be possible that there should be a 
future state. And, ifthere is, itis highly probable, that it 
will be a state of much greater extent and longer duration 
than the present. Nothing, therefore, can be of more conse- 
quence to us than to know by what means we may secure the 
best condition and the greatest safety in it; And it isnot possible 
todoubt, but the practice of religious goodness is the proper 
means to be used for this purpose. If any thing is clear, it is 
60, that the upright and the worthy, in all events, through 
every period of duration, must stand the best chance for es- 
caping misery and obtaining happiness. That our happiness 
hereafter may depend on our conduct here is certain, because 
we find, in the present state, that the happiness of every suc- 
cessive period of human life is made to depend, ina great 
measure, on our conduct in the preceding periods. The hap- 
pivess of mature life depends on the habits acauired and the 
pains taken in early life; and mature life spent in folly and 
vice generally makes a miserable old age. It is, therefore, 
very credible that a virtuous conduct may have an effect on 
our condiiion hereafter. Noone, indeed, can well carry infi 
delity so far as to deny, that, if there is a future state, it is 
likely that the righteous will fare better in it than the wicked. 
All we observe of the government of the diety, and all that we 
can learn with respect to his character, leads us to believe that 
he must approve righteousness and hate wickedness; And, in 
the same proportion that he does this, he must favour the one 
hand discountenance the other. We sec, in what lies before us 
of the constitution of the world, many great evils annexed to 
wickedness, and many great blessings annexed to righteous- 
ness; and we see, likewise, in the one an essential tendency 
to produce universal evil, and in the other an essential ten- 
dency to produce universal good. ‘This demonstrates to us the 
holy disposition of the Author of nature ; and what we ought to 
reckon upon, is, that he will manifest this disposition more 
and more ; and that the scheme of moral government now be- 
gun will be hereafter completed. Toact righteously is to act 
like God. It is to promote the order of his creation. It is to 
go into his constitution of nature. It is to follow that conscience 
which he has given us tobe the guide of our conduct. It 
must, therefore, be the likeliest way to arrive at happiness, 
and to guard against misery under his government. The ac- 


countableness of our natures, and our necesssary perceptions’ 








_of excellence and good desert in virtue, demonstrates this ; 


nor is itat all conceivable, that we donot goupon sure grounds, 
when we draw this conclusion. But there is much more to be 
here said. There are many reasons which prove, that the 
neglect of virtue may be followed by a dreadful punishment 
hereafter. The presages of conscience; the concurring voice 
of mankind in all ages ; our unavoidable apprehensions of ill- 
desert in vice ; and the distresses now produced by it, are 
enough to lead us to expect this. ‘The christian religion con- 
firms this expectation in a manner the most awful, by teaching 
us that the wicked shall be turned into hell with all that for- 
get God; that they shall be excluded from the society of wise 
and good beings; and punished with everlasting destruction 


Jrom the presence of the Lord and the glory of his powcr. 


is, at least, possible that this may be the truth. The argu- 
ments for a righteous government in nature, and for the truth 
of christianity, have at least force enough to prove that it is 
not certain but that wickedness will produce the greatest losses 
and evils in another world; and that, consequently, there isa 
real and inconceivable danger attending it. Consider, now, 
that an upright life is a sure preservative from this danger. 
If all who forget God, and practise iniquity, are hereafter to 
be rejected by the Diety, and to be consigned to everlasting 
destruction ; if, I say, this should prove to be the truth, the 
good man will be safe, and the wicked man undone. But 
should all that reason and christianity teach us on this point 
prove a delusion ; still a good man will dose nothing, and a bad 
man will ge¢ nothing. Nay, a good man, even in this case, 
will gain a great deal; for he will gain all that satisfaction 
which goodness generally brings with it in his life, and which 
vice must went. 

Thus you see what securtiy an upright man enjoys. He goes 
upon even and firm ground. He has on his side all good 
beings ; the convictions of his conscience; the order of nature ; 
and the power of the Deity. It is impossible he should be de- 
ceived in thinking, that it is right to adhere inviolably to the 
laws of righteousness. Should there be that execution of divine 
justice on wickedness which we have been taught to expect, 
he will have nothing to fear. The worst that can happen to 
him is better than the dest that may happen to an unrighteous 
man. The dest that wicked men generally expect is the loss 
of existence at death ; and this is the worst that can happen 
toa good man. But upon the one, it will come after a life of 
shame and disease, and folly; and on the other, like sleep at 
night ‘after a day spent in peace, and health, and honour, and 
useful labour. I need not tell you what a recommendation 
this is of a course of uprightness. It is our surest guard in all 
events ; our best shelter against evils under God’s government. 
Safety is what every person, in the common concerns of life, 
values and secks. Here alone is it tobe found completely and 
certainly. Nothing but a virtuous conduct can preserve us 
from the danger of God’s displeasure, and of ruin after death. 
Without it we must stand exposed to the severest calamities 
that can come upon reasonable beings. 

(To be continued.) 
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6 MORAL AND RELIGIOUS. 
ON THE SELFISHNESS OF MEN OF THE WORLD. | 


THE professed students of the art of pleasing usually pos- 
sess some qualities, which, when seen in their true light, and 
without the varnish of deceit, are peculiarly unpleasing. In- 
deed the very motive which urges them to study this celebra- 
ted art is in itself most odious, as it consists of a desire to 
serve themselves alone, at the expence of every virtue con- 
nected with sincerity, and by making those the dupes of their 
artifice whose honesty has rendered them no less unsuspecting, 
than amiable. ; 

We all love ourselves, indeed, sufficiently well; but he who 
Tabours indiscriminately to please every one with whom he 
converses, however paradoxical the assertion may appear, 1S 
usually of all men the most selfish. A sinc: rely good and 
benevolent man will study to serve and to please men in pro- 
portion as they may deserve his attention, and asthey may be 
pleased and served consistently with truth and honesty. He 
will be the friend of individuals; but always more a friend 
to truth than to any particular man. He will study to please 
where he cando.it without deceit, and without meanly sacri- 
ficing the liberty of a man, and accommodating his own opin- 
ions to the opinions of any company to which chance may in- 
troduce him. But the mere man of this world has learned to 
consider truth and sincerity as words only ; such indeed as 
may, on some occasions, facilitate the practice of his art, but 
must never injure, what is superior in his idea to all considera- 
tions, his own interest. 

This sort of persons is skilled to assume the appearance of 
all virtues and all good qualities ; but their favourite mask is 
universal benevolence. And the reason why they prefer this 
disguise to ali others is, that it tends most effectually to con- 
ceal its opposite which is indeed their true character, univer- 
sal selfishness. 

It is a maxim with them, that, as there is no individual who 
may not, in the vicissitudes of human affairs, have an oppor- 
tunity of serving or injuring them, there is none whose favour 
they ought not tocourt. They are, therefore, universally affa 
ble and obliging. So condescending are they, that one would 
almost imagine them to be totally exempt from pride ; but 
after they have treated you with the most insinuating famil- 
iarity, should you happen to meet them in the company of 
your superiors, it is probable they will not know you; and, if 
you venture to accost them, will beg the favour of. your name. 
When they have any favour to ask of you, or are accidentally 
in company where you happen to be the principal person, they 
admire, flatter, and show you all possible attention ; but meet 
them soon afterwards at a public place of resort, arm in arm 
with a lord, and they will pass close by you, and never see 
you. They either look straight forwards, or they are engaged 
in laughing at my lord’s jest, or they really forget you. Whiat- 
ever is the cause, their hats remain on their heads, and you 
endeavour to catch their eye in vain. You then begin to see 
that these prodigiously agreeable, affable, clever, obliging 
gentlemen, are no more than mean, unprincipled, selfish, and 
sycophantic deccivers. 

If you were to judge of them by their dress, appearance, 
equipage, and conversation, you would imagine these agreea- 
ble men to be generous as well as agreeable. But, in truth, 
their generosity extends only to themselves, and their expen- 
ces consist chiefly in providing matters of external ostentation. 
These they find condueive to the great end in view,----the 
attracting notice, and making advantageous connections. Af. 
ter all their boasts, they are usually hurd and extortionate in 
their bargains with the honest tradesmen who supply necessa- 
ries ; they seldom hesitate at any mode of getting or saving 
money while it can be kept clandestinely ; and, though they 
are profuse at a watering-place, they are often contemptibly 
penurious among their poor neighbours, and at their own ta- 
bles. They play at cards, at which they are great adepts. 
and therefore prodigiously clever and agreeable men; but 
though they declare the contrary, they play for gain rather 

















than diversion. With all their vanity; love of shew, love of 
leasure, and love of dissipation, they are also most power- 
ully actuated by the love of money. 

Self-regard, indeed, is evidently the principle of all their 
conduct. They appear in their own eyes of vast magnitude, 
and consider the rest of mankind as instruments, which they 
may manage with a lijtle cunning, so as to render them sub- 
servient to their own pleasure or to profit. They do indeed 
too often succeed, and raise themselves to fortunes and reputa- 
tion by deluding the simple and inconsiderate. ‘They are 
therefore often admired as truly wise, and not unfrequently 
pointed out as models for imitation. 

But I cannot help thinking, that, however they are admired, 
and whatever success they may obtain, they are both despica- 
ble and unhappy. By servilely cringing to all, and especially 
to the great, without attending to personal deserts and char- 
acters, they render themselves, in effect, absolute slaves, and 
their minds soon contract all the meanness of slavery. Such 
meanuaess is Certainly contemptible; nor can I conceive that 
such slavery, with any fortane or connections whatever, can by 
any means be capable of manly enjoyment. Liberty, inde- 
pendence, and a Consciousness of having acted uprightly, will 
render a state of indigence sweet, and the want of them mus- 
embitter the envied blessings of rank and opulence. Provi- 
dence has, indeed, so ordered it, for the sake of promoting the 
important ends of society, that they who live to self-interest 
and self-love, exclusively of all social regards, should be dis- 
appointed in their purposes. Immoderate selfishness, like all 
other greedy dispositions, sacrifices the present for that future 
enjoyment which never arrives to mortal man. But the sel- 
fishness of the mere man of the world has this aggravation, 
that it leads to the neglect of some of the most amiable vir- 
tues, and to the commission of crimes of the blackest dye. 
So that the character J have delineated is incompatible with 
a good conscience ; and without a good conscience, what a 
phantom is all human bliss! After all the triumphs of worldly 
wisdom, and the contempt in which simplicity is held, Iam 
convinced, that it is far better to be the deceived than the de- 
ceivers. 

At the same time, it is certainly right to warn young men of 
the deceits of the world, and teach them not rashly to be- 
lieve that those characiers are most excellent which appear 
most plausible. I would briefly advise them, whenever they 
see a man remarkably studious of external appearances, de- 
voted to the graces of dress and address, pretending great 
friendship and regard for persons he never saw before, promis- 
ing liberally, perpetually smiling and always agreeable----- to 
beware of counterfeits, for such are abroad, Knox, 
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Constance de Beveriey’s address to the Abbots, who sen 
tenced her to be buried alive in the walle of a convent. 
FROM MARMION. 
“T speak not to implore your grace; 
Well know I for one minute’s space 
Successless might I sue: 
Nor do I speak your prayers to gain ; 
For if a death of lingering pain, 
To cleanse my sins, be peuance vain, 
Vain are your masses too. 
I listened to atraitor’s tale, 
I left the convent and the veil, 
For three long years I bowed my pride, 
A horse-boy in his train to ride ; 
And well my folly’s meed he gave 
Who forfeited, to be his slave, 
All here, and all beyond the grave.---- 
He saw young Clara’s face more fair, 
He knew her of broad lands the heir, 
Forgot his vows, his faith foreswore, 
And Constance was beloved no more.——— 








MISCELLANEOUS, 


Tis an old tale, and often told ; 
But, did my fate and wish agree, 
Ne’er had been read, in story old, 
Of maiden true betrayed for gold, 
‘That loved, or was avenged, like me. 


‘« The king approved his favourite’s aim ; 
In vain arival barred his claim, 
Whose faith with Clare’s was plight, 
For he attaints that rival’s fame 
With treason’s charge----and on they came, 
In mortal lists to fight. 
Their oaths are said, 
Their prayers are prayed, 
Their lances in the rest are laid, 
They meet in mortal shock ; 
And hark! the throng, with thundering cry, 
Shout ‘‘ Marmion, Marmion, to the sky ! 
De Wilton to the block "” 
Say ye, who preach heaven shall decide, 
When in the lists two champions ride, 
Say, was heaven’s justice here ? 
When, loyal in his love and faith, 
Wilton found overthrow or death, 
Beneath atraitor’s spear, 
How false the charge, how true he feil 
‘This guilty packet best can tell” 
Then drew a packet from her breast, 
Paused, gathered voice, and spoke the rest. 


** Still was false Marmion’s bridal staid ; 
"lo Whitby’s convent fled the maid, 

The hated match to shun. 
* Ho! shifts she thus ?’ king Henry cried, 
‘Sir Marmion she shall be thy bride, 

If she were sworn a nun.’ 
One way remained-- --the king’s command 
Sent Marmion to the Scottish land : 
I lingered here, and rescue plann’d 

For Clara and for me: 
This caitiff monk, for gold, did swear, - 
He would to Whitby’s shrine repair, 
And, by his drugs, my rival fair 

A saint in heaven should be. 
ut ill the dastard kept his oath, 
Whose cowardice hath undone us both. 


“* And now my tongue the secret tells, 
Not that remorse my bosom swells. 

Rut toassure my soul, that none 

Shall ever wed with Marmion. 

Had fortune my last hope betrayed, 
This packet, to the king conveved, 
Had given him to the headman‘s stroke, 
Although my heart that instant broke. 
Now, men of death, work forth your will, 
For I can suffer, and be still; 

And come he slow, or come he fast, 

It is but Death who comes at last. 


“Yet dread me, from my living tomb, 
Ye vassal slaves of bloody Rome, 

1f Marmion’s late remorse should wake, 
Full soon such vengeance will he take, 
"Lhat you shall wish the fiery Dane 
Iiad rather been your guest again. 
Behind, a darker hour ascends! 

The altars quake, the crosier bends, 
The ire of a despotic king 

Rides forth upon destruction’s wing ; 
‘hen shall these vaults, so strong and deep, 
Burst open to the sea-winds’ sweep ; 
Some traveller then shall find my bones, 
Whitening amid disjointed stones, 


ee eee 
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And, ignorant of priests’ cruelty, 

Marvel such relics here should be.’” 

Fixed was her look, and stern her air ; 

Back from her shoulders streamed her hair : 

The locks, that wont her brow to shade, 
Stared up erectly from her head ; 

Her figure seemed to rise more high , 

Her voice, despair’s wild energy 

Had given a tone of prophecy. 

Appalled the astonished conclave sate ; 

With stupid eyes, the men of fate 

Gazed on the light inspired form, 

And listening for the avenging storm ; 

The judges felt the victim’s dread, 

No hand was moved, no word was said, 

Till thus the Abbot’s doom was given, 

Raising his sightless balls to heaven: 

** Sister, let thy sorrows cease ; 

Sinful brother, part in peace !” 








Of execution too, and tomb, 
Paced forth the judges three ; 
Sorrow it were, and shame, to tell 


Of sin and misery. 
An hundred winding steps convey eY 


But, ere they breathed the fresher air, 

They heard the shriekings of despair, 
And many a stifled groan: 

With speed their upward way théy take, 

(Such speed as age and fear can make,) 

And crossed themselves for terror’s sake, 
As hurrying, tottering on. : 

Even in the vesper’s heavenly tone, 

They seemed to hear a dying groan, 

And bade the passing knell to toll 

For welfare of a parting soul. 

Slow o’er the midnight wave it swung, 

Northumbrian rocks in answer rung ; 

To Warkworth cell the echoes rolled, 

His beads the wakeful hermit told ; 

The Bamborough peasant raised his head, 

But slept ere half a prayer he said; 

So far was heard the mighty knell, 

The stag sprung up on Cheviot Fell, 

Spread his broad nostril to the wind, 

Listed before, aside, behind ; 

Then couched him down beside the hind, } 

And quaked among the mountain fern, 

To hear that sound so dull and stern. 


ner @42 BDA 2 —— 
RECORD OF THE WEEK. 


NEW-YORK, ocT. 17. 

The ship Cincinnati, Capt. Conklin, in 22 days from Lisbon, 
brings information, that on the 22d Sept. advices were received 
that the Junta of Badajoz having removed to Elva in Portu- 
gal, that the British Army had arrived at Lisbon from Cadiz, 
leaving only a sufficient force to garrison the place, and that 
10,000 French troops had entered Badajoz. 

Capt. C. Further states, that the American Consul, Mr. Jar- 
vis, was to sail from Lisbon for the U. States, in 5 or 6 days, 
‘that no general battle had been fought between the allied Brit- 
ish and Portuguese armies, and the French; nor war such an 
event expected to take place, as it was generally supposed, 
the British army would very soon leave Portugal. 


Duk -...On Tuesday afternoon, the 16th inst. a duel was 
fought at Sandy-Hook, near the Light-House, between two 








From that dire dungeon, place of doom, “ey 


The butcher-work that there befell, 2st} 
When they had glided from the cell roa) 


That conclave to the upper day ; wd 
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8 RECORD OF THE WEER, &e. 


midshipmen oi the names of Rogers and Morgan, belonging to 
the frigate Constitution, Both shots took effect at the first 
fire. Rogers was killed, the ball passing into his right side, 
through his body, and into his leftarm. Morgan received only 
a flesh wound, the ball passing across his breast. 


Gen. Armstrong lately presented several of his countrymen 
at the Thuilleries. Bonaparte addressing one of them, who 
had lately returned from England, said, dbrusguement, **do you 
think the British will permit your vessels to navigate the ocean ; 
you see I have removed their apologies for obstructing your 
commerce ? To be a great nation, you should sustain your flag; 
and sustain it by your cannon. Without waiting for a reply, 
he turned to Gen. Armstrong, and asked him if he was not 
going home, and when Congress would meet! and then passed 
to another part of the circle. The attention of Bonaparte to 
the Empress, who was present, and evidently pregnant, is ex- 
treme. Her charactef is said to be of the true German school 
of supercilious dignity. It is remarked in Paris, that the in- 
tensity of Bonaparte’s application to business is evidently relax- 
ed, and that he has increased in bulk considerably, but hith- 
erto without any apparent diminution of activity... Lord. pap. 

Bentinc:. Hastings of the state of North-Carelina, is a candi- 
date for Bonaparte’s Premium, of 1,000,000 francs, and has 
sent on to the Institute at Paris, models of his machinery. 


Oct. 20. 
On Friday evening arrived at this port the fast sailing ship 
Hannibal, in 35 days trom Liverpool. 
Capt. Barnum has brought two sets of dispatches from our 


Minister in London for Government, one set was put on board 
the 9th of September. 


The parties in the next Maryland house of delegates will be 


48 democrats and 32 federalists, giving a democratic majority 
of 16. 


Jacob Odell, of Durham, New-Hampshire, has obtained a 
patent for an Ironing Machine, which, managed by one per- 
son, is said to perform as much work in balf an hour, as two 
women, at the usual rate of ironing, would accomplish in a 
day.—Neither heat nor fire are required by the process. 


We learn from Si. Bartholomews, that in consequence of 
contentions between the government and people, the latter 
complaining of arbitrary proceedings in the former, an insur- 
rection and revolutiun took place on the 22d of September. 
The immediate occasion was, the refusal of the Governor to 
concur im the choice of certain militia officers by the people, 
and attempting to appoint them himself. This being resisted, 
the Governor ordered them to give up their arms, which they 
refused to do. He also gave orders to the country militia to 
come into town, to assist him in compelling obedience ; at 
the same time he was proceeding to the Fort, in order to com- 
mand with its guns the town, but was arrested on his way. 
'lis secretary being already there, ordered the captain of the 
Fort to fire upon the town, which he refused to do; and the 
Secretary then finding the Governor was arrested, made his 
escape. The judge, Bergstedt, was also arrested, and, with 
his clerk and a number of servants, put on board an American 
vessel, and forced away, with ample supplies, however, for 
his maintenance, and with a desire that he might be treated 
according to his rank, and safely landed in the United States, 
from whence he might have an opportunity to repair to 
Sweden, and justify himself before their common sovereign 
against the complaints made against him. 


We learn trom a correct source, that the Revolutions in 
Buenos Ayres have terminated in the establishment and or- 
ganization of a native Junta, or Congress, which has declared 
the province capable of self-government, and considering Old 








Spain as ina state of dependence, have dissolved all political 
relations with her. Deputies had been sent to other provinces 
to invite to the formation of a General League on self-govern- 
ing principles. All the Old Spanish officers, and indeed all 
foreigners bad been banished; and war had been declared, 
and hostilities had commenced against Monte Video, which 
remained faithful to the Regency. 


DIED....On Saturday the 13th inst. at the country seat of 
John Murray, jun. BENyjamin D. PERKINS, of the house of 
Collins & Perkins of this city, Booksellers. Mr. Perkins was 
a member of the Society of Friends, whose religious principles 
he adopted a short time previous to his return to this country 
from Europe. ‘To them his loss is very great, but to society at 
large still greater. In many charitable institutions he bore a 
very distinguished part ; and his sincere benevolence joined to 
great activity in the cause of humanity, and talents capable of 
aiding any good cause, render his death a public calamity deep- 
ly tobe deplored. But while we drop the tear of sympathy 
over his remains, while we lament the less we have sustained 
in his being taken away in the prime of his days, in the midst 
of his extensive usefulness ; let us be still, and bow to the will 
of God : ** Shall not the Judge of all the earth doright. Even 
so, Father, for so it seemed good in thy sight.” ‘To his fel- 
low-citizens, this is one among the many loud calls of Divine 
Providence, which say, “ Be ye also ready.” May the call be 
heard by many, 2nd not heard in vain. 





INTERMENTS from the 6th to the 15th October, 1810. 
Mary Forrister, aged 26 John Dennison, 49 
Anu Waldron, 35 Ann Johnson, i 4 
Charles Jefferson, 55 Jane- Ann Peterson, 1 month, 7 days 
Nancy Thomas, 37 Mary Cook, 2 years, 1 month 
Alexander Martin, 34 Margaret Sircb, 1 year, 6 months 
Peter Drummond, 58 Reeve Lewis Jackson, 4 years 











John Schuyler, 24 Jacob Charles Walden, 9 months 
Mary Holland, 35 Joanna Dumoret. 3 months, 11 days 
James Richardson, 50 Samvel Ward, 8 months, 15 days 
Judah Hays, 36 Jobn Delavan, 1 year, 2 nfonths 
George Carter, 60 Joseph Sinclair, 2 years 


Cambley Indercott, 21 


Ann Reynolds, 1 year, 2 months 
John Waterman, 45 


Eliza M'Ilway, 2 years 


Barney Radley, 30 Betsey Dallus, 2 months 

Dinah Stewart, 35 Fanny Prior, 12 years 

Solomon Williams, 39 Jane Thomas, 9 years 

Deborah Mott, 55 Jane Armour, 7 years, 9 months 
Francis Clark, 37 





The publishers of this paper have for sale whole- 
sale or retail at their store 114, Water-street, 
the following books which they have printed. 
Family Bibles in one or two volumes hot pressed ; with the historical 

and critical Notes contained in Baskerville’s edition. The Notes on the 

New Testament were edited by the Rev. J. Croes, New-Brunswick, N. J. 

Price 10 dollars. Watts’ Psalms and Hymns. Price 75 cents. French 

Pronouncing Dictionary, by Abbe Tardy. Price 1 dollar 50 cents. 

Akinside’s Pocm:. Price 1 dollar 50 cents. The Novelist. The Seaman’s 

Daily Assistant taken from the works of Robertson, Mackay and Norie, 

Price 1 dollar 50 cents. This is the most complete work of the kind in 

print. Nautical Almanacks. Reqniste Tables. 

IN THE PRESS, 
And speedily will be published at the ahove filace, 

The Poetical Works of Walter Scott, Esq. consisting of the 

Lay of the Last Minstrel, 

Marmion, and 

The Lady of the Lake, 
In three pocket volumes, at 75 centseach. This will be the 

cheapest and most handsome edition yet published. 
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